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cordial sympathy with each other. Now so long as the
ministers cling together, every member of the House
must consider the cabinet and its policy as a whole, and
make up his mind whether he will support it, or help
to turn it out and put in an entirely different set of
ministers with another policy. He cannot support the
cabinet on certain questions and oppose it on others.
He must sacrifice details to the general question. The
result is that the members either group themselves
about the ministers, and vote with them through thick
and thin, or else they attach themselves to an opposi-
tion party, whose object is to turn out the cabinet, and
then take office itself and carry on a different policy.
The normal condition of the parliamentary system,
therefore, among a people sufficiently free from preju-
dices to group themselves naturally, and possessing
enough experience to know that the practical and
attainable, and not the ideal, is the true aim in politics,
is a division into two parties, each of which is ready to
take office whenever the other loses its majority. This
has been true in England in ordinary times, and
although of late years it has been frequently asserted
that the two great parties in the House of Commons
are destined to come to an end, and be replaced by a
number of independent groups, the prophecy does not
accord with experience. It is based on the state of the
Parliament of 1892, and seems to arise from mistaking
a temporary political condition for a permanent one. The
sudden interjection of the question of Home Eule into
English politics caused a new party division on fresh
lines, which necessarily broke up the traditional associ-